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DATE:  January  1999 

SUBJECT:    Annual  Report  on  Illinois  Charter  Schools 

Report  Requirements 

This  report  is  submitted  in  compliance  with  Section  27A-12  of  the  Illinois  Charter 
Schools  Law  (105  ILCS  5/27A-12).  This  section  reads: 

The  State  Board  stiall  compile  annual  evaluations  of  charter  schools  received  from 
local  school  boards.  The  State  Board  shall  review  information  regarding  the 
regulations  and  policies  from  which  charter  schools  were  released  to  determine  if  the 
exemption  assisted  or  impeded  the  charter  schools  in  meeting  their  stated  goals  and 
objectives.  Each  annual  report  shall  include  suggested  changes  in  State  law 
necessary  to  strengthen  or  change  charter  schools. 

On  or  before  the  second  Wednesday  of  January  1998  and  on  or  before  the  second 
Wednesday  of  January  of  each  subsequent  calendar  year,  the  State  Board  shall 
issue  a  report  to  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Governor  on  its  findings  for  the 
school  year  ending  in  the  preceding  calendar  year 

In  preparing  the  report  required  by  this  Section,  the  State  Board  shall  compare  the 
performance   of  charter  school  pupils   with   the  performance   of  ethnically  and 
economically  comparable  groups  of  pupils  in  other  public  schools  who  are  enrolled  in  ' 
academically  comparable  courses. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has  submitted  two  previous  reports.  The  report 
of  January  1997  reflected  the  opening  of  one  school  in  1996-97,  the  Peoria 
Alternative  Charter  School.  The  report  of  January  1998  included  seven  new 
schools  opened  in  Chicago  District  #299  in  fall  1997,  in  addition  to  the  Peoria 
school.  Both  of  these  reports  were  necessarily  limited  in  scope  since  most  of 
the  schools  were  in  the  first  year  of  operation.  This  year's  report  of  the  1997- 
98  school  year  has  a  broader  base  of  information  gathered  from  the  School 
Report  Card  and  self-reported  by  the  charter  schools. 
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The  law  requires  that  "...the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  issue  a  report  to 
the  General  Assembly  and  the  Governor  on  its  findings  for  the  school  year 
ending  in  the  preceding  calendar  year..."  This  report  has  been  structured  to 
answer  the  following  questions  about  charter  schools: 

What  are  charter  schools? 

What  do  Illinois  charter  schools  look  like? 

What  are  the  advantages  of  charter  schools'  flexibility? 

How  do  charter  schools  measure  up? 

Have  charter  schools  been  successful  in  Illinois? 

What  lessons  have  been  learned  about  starting  a  charter  school? 

What  instructional  practices  can  charter  schools  share  after  one  year  of 

existence? 

What  statutory  changes  are  suggested  for  charter  schools? 

How  has  the  appeal  process  affected  charter  schools? 

What  does  the  future  look  like  for  charter  schools  in  Illinois? 

It  is  important  to  note  that  most  of  the  information  is  provided  by  charter  school 
personnel  themselves.  The  State  Board  of  Education  has  not  conducted  any  qualitative 
evaluation  of  Illinois  charter  schools,  nor  engaged  in  any  measure  other  than  through 
the  annual  report  mechanism. 

What  Are  Charter  Schools? 

Charter  schools  in  Illinois  are  public  schools  of  choice,  selected  by  students  and 
parents  for  their  unique  offerings.  The  goal  of  charter  schools  is  to  stimulate  creativity, 
both  in  new  schools  and  within  the  existing  public  schools. 

The  orientation  of  charter  schools  varies  widely.  Some  are  designed  to  serve  specific 
student  populations  such  as  primary  grades  or  dual  language.  Others  provide  a 
specific  curriculum  such  as  Montessori,  back-to-basics,  or  direct  instruction.  Others  are 
designed  with  governance  and  parent  involvement  components  that  are  integral  to  their 
mission.  Examples  of  charter  school  orientation  are  back-to-basics,  core  knowledge, 
and  direct  instruction. 

One  aspect  of  charter  schools  often  cited  as  the  most  significant  advantage  is  the  right 
to  operate  without  certain  regulations.  Charter  schools  offer  parents,  teachers  and  other 
parties  the  opportunity  to  form  innovative  public  schools  that  are  exempt  from  all  state 
laws  and  rules  except  those  deemed  essential.  The  main  parameter  is  that 
accountability  for  "input"  is  exchanged  for  accountability  for  "results."  However,  no 
state  can  offer  charter  schools  an  exemption  from  any  civil  rights  laws  or  any  federal 
special  education  requirements. 

Charter  schools  are  public  schools.  They  cannot  charge  tuition.  Charters  can  be 
granted  for  three,  four  or  five  years.    Renewal  is  based  on  evidence  that  reasonable 
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progress  toward  student  achievement  has  been  made  and  that  the  school  is  managed 
in  a  fiscally  responsible  and  effective  manner. 

What  Do  The  Illinois  Charter  Schools  Look  Like? 

The  Illinois  statute  governing  charter  schools  was  enacted  in  April  1996  as  Article  27A 
of  the  School  Code  to  encourage  educational  excellence  and  promote  new  options.  In 
authorizing  charter  schools,  105  ILCS  5/27A-2  states  that  it  is  the  intent  of  the  General 
Assembly: 

To  create  a  legitimate  avenue  for  parents,  teaclners  and  community  members  to  tal<e  responsible 
risks  and  create  new,  innovative  and  more  flexible  ways  of  educating  children  within  the  public 
school  system.  The  General  Assembly  seeks  to  create  opportunities  within  the  public  school 
system  of  Illinois  for  development  of  innovative  and  accountable  teaching  techniques.  The 
provisions  of  this  Article  should  be  interpreted  liberally  to  support  the  findings  and  goals  of  this 
Section  and  to  advance  a  renewed  commitment  by  the  State  of  Illinois  to  the  mission,  goals  and 
diversity  of  public  education. 

To  help  them  meet  these  goals,  charter  schools  are  exempt  from  all  state  mandates 
except  those  specifically  retained  in  the  charter  school  law  (e.g.,  health/life  safety, 
criminal  background  checks  for  employees,  student  discipline,  child  abuse  reporting  act, 
student  records  act,  and  state  goals/standards/assessment).  They  are  accountable  for 
meeting  rigorous  school  content  standards. 

The  following  are  brief  sketches  of  the  1997-98  Illinois  charter  schools,  their  unique 
services  and  mission. 

•  ACORN  Charter  School  is  a  grade  9-12  school  (with  only  grade  9  in  1997-98)  that 
strives  to  make  college  entrance  a  viable  alternative  for  all  its  students.  It  is  a  dual- 
language  high  school  located  in  the  Little  Village  area  of  Chicago. 

•  Academy  of  Communications  and  Technology  (ACT)  Charter  School  prepares 
students  for  careers  in  communications  and  computer  technology.  It  serves  grades 
6-9  and  will  eventually  serve  grades  6-12.  It  is  located  on  the  far  west  side  (West 
Garfield  Park  neighborhood)  of  Chicago. 

•  Chicago  Preparatory  Charter  High  School  is  a  small  high  school  serving  youth  that 
are  recovering  from  substance  abuse.   It  is  located  on  the  south  side  of  Chicago. 


• 


Chicago  International  Charter  School  makes  a  college  preparatory  education 
available  to  its  students  and  focuses  on  language  arts  and  math.  The  north  campus 
is  designed  to  serve  500  students  in  grades  K-8;  the  south  campus  is  designed  now 
to  serve  900  students  in  grades  K-9  but  will  eventually  serve  grades  K-12. 
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•  Peoria  Alternative  Ciiarter  School  in  Peoria  was  the  first  cJiarter  school  in  Illinois, 
opened  in  1996-97.  This  program  serves  students  in  grades  6-12  who  are  assigned 
to  this  school  because  of  disciplinary  problems  in  their  home  schools. 

•  Perspectives  Charter  School  is  a  multicultural,  interdisciplinary  high  school,  initially 
serving  grades  6-10.  It  is  located  in  the  South  Loop  in  Chicago. 

•  Triumphant  Charter  Middle  School  is  designed  to  serve  students  who  are  at  risk  of 
academic  failure  and  are  older  than  traditional  students  in  grades  6-8.  It  is  designed 
to  serve  150  students  ages  12-15  with  a  student-centered,  interdisciplinary 
curriculum  and  a  supportive,  nurturing  environment  in  Chicago. 

•  Youth  Connection  Charter  School  is  an  alternative  program  operating  at  over  25 
locations  within  Chicago.  Grades  9-12  are  served. 

Although  this  report  will  not  address  the  results  of  educating  students  at  the  following 
schools,  there  are  six  additional  charter  schools  which  began  educating  students  in  fall 
1998. 

•  Ball  Charter  School  serves  about  175  students  in  grades  K-3  and  will  eventually  add 
higher  grades.  It  is  operated  by  the  Ball  Foundation  of  Glen  Ellyn  in  partnership 
with  Springfield  #186. 

•  Betty  Shabazz  International  Charter  School  in  Chicago  is  dedicated  to  the  total 
development  of  children  who  are  traditionally  underserved  by  public  education.  The 
elementary  school  combines  an  African-centered  theme  with  communications 
technology,  linking  students  to  local  and  international  community  resources. 

•  Fort  Bowman  Academy  Charter  School  is  governed  by  the  Education  for  the  Future 
group  and  opened  on  September  15,  1998.  It  is  chartered  by  Cahokia  #187  in 
southwestern  Illinois. 


• 


North  Kenwood/Oakland  Charter  School  in  Chicago  is  operated  in  conjunction  with 
the  University  of  Chicago's  Center  for  School  Improvement.  This  charter  school  has 
committed  to  a  challenging  curriculum  in  reading,  writing,  mathematics,  science  and 
social  studies,  all  with  an  arts  emphasis. 

North  Lawndale  College  Preparatory  Charter  High  School  in  Chicago  is  sponsored 
by  the  I  Have  A  Dream  Foundation.  This  college  preparatory  high  school  integrates 
high  academic  expectations  with  community  service,  work  experience,  and 
technology  education  to  encourage  and  enable  students  to  attend  and  graduate 
from  college. 

Octavio  Paz  Charter  School  is  located  at  two  sites  in  Chicago.  Sponsored  by  the 
United  Neighborhood  Organization  (UNO),  the  charter  school  targets  students  to 
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provide  a  socioeconomically  diverse  population  with  unmatched  educational,  skill 
development  and  career  opportunities. 

The  following  tables  display  additional  information  regarding  the  eight  charter  schools  in 
Illinois  in  operation  in  1997-98.  Charter  schools  data  should  be  viewed  within  the 
context  of  their  geographic  area  and  school  district,  rather  than  on  an  isolated  or 
statewide  basis.  The  facts  and  figures  presented  are  found  in  school  and  district  report 
cards  every  fall  so  that  Illinois  families  can  understand  the  performance  of  their  own 
local  schools  within  that  same  local  context.  Narrative  information  which  follows  was 
self-reported  by  the  charter  schools. 

Table  la.  Student  Demographic  Data  


Name  of  1997-98 
Charter  Schools 

Grades  Served  in  1997-98 

Enrollment 

Students  Leaving 
During  1997-98 

ACORN 

9 

100 

37 

ACT 

6  and  9 

132 

30 

Chicago  International 

1456  total 

203  total 

-South 

K-9 

-North 

K-8 

Chicago  Preparatory 

9-12 

113 

15 

Peoria  Alternative 

6-12 

100 

24 

Perspectives 

6-10 

117 

12 

Triumphant 

6-8 

160 

22 

Youth  Connection 

9-12 

1013 

15 

The  school  data  are  reported  below,  with  comparable  district  data  reported  in  brackets. 


Table  lb.  Student  Demographic 

Data 

Name  of  1997-98 
Charter  Schools 

Attendance  rate  for 
school  [and  for 
district] 

Mobility  rate  for 
school  [and  for 
district] 

Dropout  rate  for 
school  [and  for 
district] 

Chronic  truancy 
rate  for  school 
[and  for  district] 

ACORN 

91.5%     [91.5%] 

34.8%    [28.5%] 

6.1%       [18%] 

-0-           [4.4%] 

ACT 

87.4%     [91.5%] 

38.1%    [28.5%] 

12.7%     [18%] 

21.7%    [4.4%] 

Chicago  International 
-South 

93.9%     [91.5%] 

30.1%    [28.5%] 

3%          [18%] 

-0-           [4.4%] 

-North 

94.5%     [91.5%] 

15.4%    [28.5%] 

3%          [18%] 

.2%         [4.4%] 

Chicago 
Preparatory** 

64.4%     [91.5%] 

205.3%  [28.5%] 

53.3%     [18%] 

-0-           [4.4%] 

Peoria  Alternative** 

75.75%  [92.4%] 

[32%] 

[12.3%] 

30.5%    [6.8%] 

Perspectives 

88.8%     [91.5%] 

13.8%    [28.5%] 

11.9%    [18%] 

-0-           [4.4%] 

Triumphant 

85.3%     [91.5%] 

42.7%    [28.5%] 

-0-          [18%] 

-0-           [4.4%] 

Youth  Connection** 

82%       [91.5%] 

[28.5%] 

26%       [18%] 

[4.4%] 

"Because  of  the  unique  nature  of  the  program,  these  were  not  reported. 
"*These  schools  serve  a  transient,  at  risk  population. 
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Table  Ic.  Student  Demographic  Data 


Name  of  1997-98 
Charter  Schools 

Low  income  %  of 
school  [and  for 
district] 

Ave.  class  size* 
within  school 
[and  for  district] 

Race/ethnic  background  served 
in  school 

ACORN 

13.4    [84.8] 

1.2%  White;  6.1%  Black;  91.5% 
Hispanic;  1.2%  Native  American 

ACT 

95.4    [84.8[ 

6''— 17.6  [25.7] 

96.2%  Black;  3.8%  Hispanic 

Chicago  International 
-South 

63.5    [84.8] 

.3%  White;  99.2%  Black;  .3% 
Hispanic;  .1%  Native  American 

-North 

68       [84.8] 

K — 23.3  [24.5] 
1^*— 24      [25.0] 
3^^—29.5  [25.0] 
6*— 29.8  [25.7] 
8»h_3o      [26.1] 

24.6%  White;  40.7%  Black;  33.7% 
Hispanic;  1%  Asian 

Chicago 
Preparatory 

36       [84.8\ 

22.7%  White;  70.7%  Black;  6.7% 
Hispanic 

Peoria  Alternative 

90.2    [55.9] 

6:   15       [23.3] 

24.4%  White;  73.2%  Black;  2.4% 
Hispanic 

Perspectives 

79.7    [84.8] 

6:  19       HS:26 

4.1%  White;  76.4%  Black;  17.9% 
Hispanic;  1.6%  Native  American 

Triunnphant 

91.8    [84.8] 

92.4%  Black;  7.6%  Hispanic 

Youth  Connection 

86       [84.8] 

3%  White;  67%  Black;  27% 
Hispanic;  1%  Asian;  1%  Native 
American;  1%  other 

*  Average  class  size  is  reported  to  the  state  at  Kindergarten,  Grades  1,  3,  6  and  8. 


Table  II.  1997-98  Staff  Data  (in  full-time  [FTE]  equivalents) 


Name  of  1997-98  Charter 
School  &  #  of  Sites 

#  of  Instructional 
Personnel  (FTE) 

#of 

A  dministrative 

Personnel 

#  of  Certified 
Personnel 

ACORN 

5 

2 

-0- 

ACT 

6  FTE,  5  PT 

2 

6 

Chicago  International — 2 

84 

8 

46 

Chicago  Preparatory 

5 

2 

7 

Peoria  Alternative 

4.1 

1.1 

5.2 

Perspectives 

6  FTE,  2  PT 

2 

4 

Triumphant 

9 

1 

4 

Youth  Connection — 28 

141 

70 

84 

What  Are  The  Advantages  of  Charter  Schools'  Flexibility? 


The    Illinois    Charter   Schools   Law   exempts    charter   schools    from    Illinois    school 
requirements  except  those  deemed  essential.     The  rationale  for  the  exemption  is 
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consistent  with  tine  purpose  of  tiie  iaw-to  ensure  the  charter  schools  have  maximum 
flexibility  for  serving  students  while  being  held  accountable  for  results.  Curriculum, 
service  delivery,  and  program  options  are  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  charter  school 
governing  board,  rather  than  subject  to  state  school  mandates. 

The  1997-98  charter  schools  cited  several  instances  where  flexibility  proved  useful,  but 
the  primary  one  stated  was  the  personnel  exemption.  The  Illinois  Charter  Schools  Law 
addresses  two  options  for  personnel  credentials,  while  regular  public  schools  have  only 
one  route  to  follow.  Staff  can  either  hold  Illinois  Certification  as  required  in  regular 
public  schools  or  have  a  bachelor's  degree  and  at  least  5  years  relevant  experience 
and  pass  the  state  tests  of  basic  skills  and  relevant  subject  matter. 

Youth  Connection  reported  that  they  were  able  to  contract  directly  with  educational 
vendors  to  provide  services  at  their  28  sites.  Another  exemption  cited  as  useful  was 
flexibility  in  teacher  qualifications,  allowing  them  to  employ  both  certified  and 
noncertified  staff  in  a  flexible  fashion.  Given  the  budget  limitations  and  wage 
competition  in  the  area  market,  this  was  particularly  helpful. 

Chicago  International  indicated  that  the  flexibility  in  relation  to  personnel  qualifications 
means  that  they  did  not  have  to  limit  the  pool  of  teachers  to  those  approved  by  Chicago 
District  #299  or  to  only  those  holding  certification.  They  were  also  able  to  hire  non- 
Chicago  residents. 

Perspectives  stated  that  being  exempt  from  the  requirement  to  hire  only  certified 
teachers  allowed  them  to  hire  a  business  person  to  teach  certain  courses  at  the 
secondary  level.  They  were  also  able  to  hire  a  part-time  art  instructor  who  was  very 
talented  and  worked  well  with  the  students  on  broad,  community-based  art  projects. 
They  could  fashion  the  physical  education  provision  as  they  chose;  their  students  were 
required  to  practice  regularly  and  be  a  part  of  at  least  one  intermural  sport.  They  used 
the  flexibility  of  time  to  have  professional  development  days  twice  monthly  and  provide 
extended  school  hours. 

ACORN  stated  that  the  flexibility  on  the  teacher  certification  requirement  was  helpful, 
given  the  bilingual  students'  needs.  They  felt  they  were  able  to  hire  the  personnel  that 
would  be  the  best  teachers  for  their  students. 

Triumphant  stated  that  the  ability  to  hire  teachers  who  did  not  have  certification  was 
helpful,  allowing  them  to  choose  from  a  pool  of  candidates  who  were  experts  in  their 
particular  academic  field.  The  freedom  to  establish  their  own  contracts  allowed  them  to 
seek  competitive  bids  from  contractors,  thus  reducing  costs  to  the  school.  The  flexibility 
of  the  law  also  allowed  them  to  implement  unique  features  of  the  program-extended 
school  day,  weekly  trips  for  extracurricular  instruction,  daily  foreign  language 
instruction,  city-wide  study  trips  and  out-of-town  field  trips. 
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Their  comments  on  flexibility  are  summarized  best  by  one  director  who  said  there  was 
"...much  less  red  tape  and  politics!"  In  terms  of  laws  that  are  an  impediment  to  charter 
school  operation,  charter  school  directors  offered  several  suggestions  for  legislative 
change.  These  are  presented  in  a  later  section  of  the  report. 

How  Do  Charter  Schools  Measure  Up? 

One  of  the  basic  premises  of  charter  schools  is  that  accountability  for  "input"  is 
exchanged  for  accountability  for  "results."  Accountability  has  been,  is  and  will  be  a  key 
question  regarding  charter  schools  at  the  local  and  state  levels. 

Charter  schools  are  in  their  infancy  in  Illinois.  One  school  has  been  operating  for  two 
years,  while  the  remaining  seven  have  operated  for  one  year.  Since  charters  are 
granted  for  three,  four  or  five  years  and  schools  have  that  period  of  time  to  demonstrate 
final  results,  the  data  presented  should  be  considered  baseline  data  for  future 
comparisons. 

The  requirements  for  the  annual  report  cite  "...In  preparing  the  report... the  State  Board 
shall  compare  the  performance  of  charter  school  pupils  with  the  performance  of 
ethnically  and  economically  comparable  groups  of  pupils  in  other  public  schools  who 
are  enrolled  in  academically  comparable  courses...."  The  1997-98  charter  schools 
supplied  information  to  the  State  Board  of  Education,  as  noted  below,  regarding 
neighborhood  or  comparable  populations. 

•  Chicago  International  has  two  sites.  In  both  schools,  students  have  scored 
substantially  higher  on  IGAP  and  local  tests  than  area  students.  On  average  on 
another  measure,  the  gains  for  the  north  side  school  (located  in  the  Bucktown  area 
of  Chicago)  in  reading  and  math  were  reported  as  1.4  years  higher  than  regular 
Chicago  Public  Schools  students  in  grades  3  and  8. 

•  yAC7  students'  Iowa  and  TAP  test  scores  were  similar  to  other  students  of  the  same 
grades  at  regular  public  schools  in  the  same  area  in  1997-98. 

•  Perspectives  stated  that  expecting  test  scores  to  be  raised  significantly  in  the  first 
year  was  unrealistic;  however,  gains  were  made.  This  school  is  located  in  the  South 
Loop  area,  which  prior  to  the  charter  school  opening  had  only  one  magnet  school 
and  one  elementary  school. 

•  ACORN  and  Triumphant  Charter  Schools  reported  that  the  performance  of  their 
schools  and  of  comparable  schools  was  similar. 

•  Youth  Connections  reported  that  on  the  local  assessment,  21.8%  of  their  students 
were  reading  at  or  above  national  norms;  13.8%  of  their  students  were  at  or  above 
national  norms  in  math. 

Charter  schools'  performance  on  the  1998  Illinois  Goal  Assessment  Program  (IGAP)  is 
summarized  below.  The  results  are  expressed  in  terms  of  the  percentage  of  test  score 
designations  falling  in  each  of  the  following  three  categories: 

Level  1,  cited  as  LI — students  do  not  meet  state  goals  for  learning; 
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Level  2,  cited  as  L2 — students  meet  state  goals  for  learning;  and 
Level  3,  cited  as  L3 — students  exceed  state  goals  for  learning. 
These  percentages  are  more  meaningful  than  actual  students'  average  (GAP  scores 
because  they  reflect  the  spread  in  performance  relative  to  learning  goals. 

Designations  for  all  schools  are  reflected  below.  IGAP  tests  in  1998  were  given  at  the 
3'^  6*^  &''  and  10'*"  grades  in  reading,  math  and  writing,  and  at  the  4'^  7'^  and  1f^ 
grades  for  science  and  social  science.  Acorn  Charter  School  had  only  9'"  graders  in 
1997-98  and  thus  has  no  IGAP  designations  reflected.  Schools  and  districts' 
designations  are  both  noted  below. 


Table  III.  1998  School  Report  Card  Data  Regarding  1998  IGAP  Designations 


Charter 

Reading  per  school 

Math  for  school 

Writing  for 

Science  for 

Social  Science 

Schools  and 

[and  for  district] 

[and  for  district] 

school  [and  for 

school  [and 

for  school  [and 

#  Tested 

district] 

for  district] 

for  district] 

ACT 

6'"  grade 

6""  grade 

6'"  grade 

6'^  grade: 

45 

LI:  59% 

[55%] 

L1 

32% 

26%] 

LI:  15%  [14%] 

L2:  34% 

[38%] 

L2 

68% 

65%] 

L2:  78%  [71%] 

L3:  7% 

[  8%] 

L3 

-0- 

[  9%] 

L3:  7%    [15%] 

Chicago 

International 

Charter 

School 

1 

-South 

3"^  grade 

3'"  grade 

3"^  grade 

4"  grade 

4'"  grade 

3"^  grade: 

102 

L1:  61% 

[54%] 

LI 

28% 

[20%] 

LI:  30%     [24%] 

L1:  24%  [21%] 

LI:  37% 

[36%] 

4'^  grade: 

88 

L2:  30% 

[39%] 

L2 

67% 

[70%] 

L2:  52%     [62%] 

L2:  72%  [66%] 

L2:  52% 

[50%] 

6'^  grade: 

97 

L3:  9% 

[  6%] 

L3 

5% 

[10%] 

L3:  19%     [14%] 

L3:  5%    [13%] 

L3:   11% 

[14%] 

7'^  grade: 

91 

8'^  grade: 

57 

6'"  grade 

6'"  grade 

6'"  grade 

T'  grade 

T"  grade 

435 

LI:  54% 

[55%] 

L1 

29% 

[26%] 

LI:  28%    [14%] 

LI:  33%  [23%] 

LI:  38% 

[29%] 

L2:  38% 

[38%] 

L2 

67% 

[65%] 

L2:  69%    [71%] 

L2:  60%  [63%] 

L2:  44% 

[54%] 

L3:     8% 

[  8%] 

L3 

4% 

[  9%] 

L3:  4%      [15%] 

L3:  6%    [14%] 

L3:   18% 

[17%] 

8""  grade 

8'"  grade 

8'"  grade 

L1:  53% 

[51%] 

L1:  32% 

[29%] 

L1:  47%    [24%] 

L2:  40% 

[43%] 

L2:  61% 

[54%] 

L2:  49%    [61%] 

L3:  7% 

[  7%] 

L3:  7% 

[17%] 

L3:  4%      [14%] 

-North 

3"^  grade 

3"='  grade 

J"  grade 

4'"  grade 

4'"  grade 

J"  grade: 

61 

LI:  37% 

[54%] 

LI 

7% 

[20%] 

L1:  5%      [24%] 

LI:  24%  [21%] 

LI:  38% 

[36%] 

4'^  grade: 

56 

L2:  53% 

[3  9%] 

L2 

72% 

[70%] 

L2:  68%    [62%] 

L2:  55%  [66%] 

L2:  38% 

[50%] 

6''  grade: 

61 

L3:  10% 

[  6%] 

L3 

21% 

[10%] 

L3:  27%    [14%] 

L3:  22%  [13%] 

L3:  25% 

[14%] 

7"^  grade: 

49 

8*^  grade: 

32 

6'"  grade 

6'"  grade 

6'"  grade 

7*"  grade 

T"  grade 

259 

LI:  40% 

[55%] 

L1 

23% 

[26%] 

LI:  5%      [14%] 

LI:  30%  [23%] 

L1:  30% 

[29%] 

L2:  43% 

[38%] 

L2 

65% 

[65%] 

L2:  78%    [71%] 

L2:  54%  [63%] 

L2:  53% 

[54%] 

L3:  17% 

[  8%] 

L3 

12% 

[  9%] 

L3:  17%    [15%] 

L3:  15%  [14%] 

L3:   16% 

[17%] 

&^  grade 

8'"  grade 

8'"  grade 

LI:  48% 

[51%] 

LI 

:  38% 

[29%] 

LI:  21%    [24%] 

L2:  45% 

[43%] 

L2 

:  59% 

[54%] 

L2:  61%    [61%] 

L3:  7% 

[  7%] 

L3 

:  3% 

[17%] 

L3:   18%    [14%] 

1  Chicago 

ia'  grade 

1 

10'  grade 

i 

10"  grade 

If'' grade 

1  f  grade 

I  Preparatory 

LI:  100% 

[52%] 

L1:  44% 

[44%] 

LI:  86%  [64%] 

LI:  45%  [41%] 

LI:  42% 

[36%] 

i  10'"  grade 

j:  17     L2      -0- 

[38%] 

L2:  22% 

[49%] 

L2:   14%  [28%] 

L2:  55%  [55%] 

L2:  58% 

[67%] 
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11'^  grade:  13 
30 

L3       -0-       [10%] 

L3:  33%    [  7%] 

L3     -0-     [  8%] 

L3     -0-    [  6%] 

L3    -0- 

[19%] 

Peoria 

&"  grade 

6'"  grade 

6'"  grade 

T"  grade 

T'"  grade 

Alternative 

LI:  75%     [40%] 

LI:  67%    [21%] 

LI:  50%     [  7%] 

LI:  44%  [18%] 

L1:56% 

[23%] 

6'"  grade:    04 

L2: 25%     [44%J 

L2:33%    [60%] 

L2: 50%     [68%] 

L2:  56%  [56%] 

L2:  44% 

[46%] 

7'^  grade:    09 

L3     0        [15%] 

L3:    0       [19%] 

L3:    0         [25%] 

L3:    0      [26%] 

L3:    0 

[31%] 

8'' grade:    10 

10'' grade:  11 

&"  grade 

8'"  grade 

8'"  grade 

11'"  grade 

11'"  grade 

11*' grade:    2 

L1:90%     [41%] 

LI:  78%    [19%] 

LI:  100%    [20%] 

LI:  50%  [29%] 

LI:  50% 

[16%] 

36 

L2:  10%     [44%] 

L2:22%    [65%] 

L2:      -0-     [58%] 

L2:  50%  [52%] 

L2:  50% 

[65%] 

L3    -0-       [15%] 

L3:    -0-     [16%] 

L3:      -0-     [22%] 

L3:    -0-    [19%] 

L3:  -0- 

[19%] 

10"  grade 

10"  grade 

10"  grade 

LI:  90%     [38%] 

LI:  91%    [34%] 

LI:  100%    [51%] 

L2:  10%     [40%] 

L2: 9%      [48%] 

L2:     -0-      [34%] 

L3:    -0-      [22%] 

L3:  0        [18%] 

L3:     -0-      [15%] 

Perspectives 

6'"  grade 

0"  grade 

0"  grade 

T"  grade 

7'"  grade 

6'"  grade:    22 

LI:  55%    [55%] 

LI:  27%    [26%] 

LI:  5%      [14%] 

LI:  40%  [23%] 

LI:  35% 

[29%] 

7'' grade:    20 

L2:  45%    [38%] 

L2:  73%    [65%] 

L2:  95%    [71%] 

L2:  55%  [63%] 

L2:    59% 

[54%] 

8'' grade:    22 

L3:-0-        [  8%] 

L3:  -0-        [  9%] 

L3:-0-        [15%] 

L3:  5%    [14%] 

L3:  6% 

[17%]  ■ 

10"^  grade:  30 

94 

8'"  grade 
LI:  32%    [51%] 
L2:  64%    [43%] 
L3:  5%      [  7%] 

10"  grade 
LI:  41%     [52%] 
L2:  48%    [38%] 
L3:   10%     [10%] 

&"  grade 
LI:  38%    [29%] 
L2:  62%    [54%] 
L3:-0-        [17%] 

10"  grade 
LI:  47%     [44%] 
L2:  53%     [49%] 
L3:  -0-         [  7%] 

8'"  grade 
LI:  41%    [24%] 
L2:  59%    [61%] 
L3:  -0-        [14%] 

10"  grade 
LI:  70%    [64%] 
L2:  30%    [28%] 
L3:-0-        [  8%] 

Triumphant 

&"  grade 

&"  grade 

6'"  grade 

7'"  grade 

7'"  grade 

6'' grade:  49 

LI:  76%    [55%] 

LI:  69%    [26%] 

LI:  38%    [14%] 

LI:  67%  [23% 

LI:  50% 

[29%] 

7'^  grade:  73 

L2:  24%    [38%] 

L2:  31%    [65%] 

L2:  59%    [71%] 

L2:  33%  [63%] 

L2:  50% 

[54%] 

8'^  grade:  43 
99 

L3:  -0-        [  8%] 

L3:  -0-        [  9%] 

L3:  3%     [15%] 

L3:  -0-      [14%] 

L3: -0- 

[17%] 

&"  grade 

8'"  grade 

8'"  grade 

LI:  67%    [51%] 

LI:  44%    [29%] 

LI:  50%    [24%] 

L2:  33%    [43%] 

L2:  56%    [54%] 

L2:  42%    [61%] 

, 

L3:  -0-        [  7%] 

L3:-0-        [17%] 

L3:  8%      [14%] 

Youth 

10"  grade 

10"  grade 

10"  grade 

11'"  grade 

11'"  grade 

Connection 

L1:72%     [52%] 

LI :  75%     [44%] 

L1:92%    [64%] 

LI:  49%  [41%] 

LI:  29% 

[36%) 

10'*^gr.:364 

L2: 26%     [38%] 

L2: 24%     [49%] 

L2: 8%      [28%] 

L2:  48%  [53%] 

L2:  67% 

[67%] 

11''gr.:154 

L3:3%       [10%] 

L3:  1%       [  7%] 

L3:  -0-       [  8%] 

L3:  3%    [  6%] 

L3:    5% 

[  7%] 

578 

While  seven  schools  began  serving  students  in  1997-98,  the  Peoria  Alternative  Charter 
School  has  now  been  in  existence  for  two  years.  Consideration  of  such  Peoria  data, 
over  time,-  should  note  that  there  is  a  small  number  of  students  at  the  school,  a  unique 
population  of  students  is  served,  and  there  is  a  high  turnover  of  students  at  this  school. 
To  select  a  sample  of  students  at  a  given  grade  or  test  and  compare  over  two  years 
would  not  be  a  fair  representation  of  the  school  since  the  population  is  transient. 
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Have  Charter  Schools  Been  Successful  in  Illinois? 

In  addition  to  the  statistical  performance  comparison  noted  above,  there  are  many  ways 
to  measure  school  success.  Beyond  the  comparison  with  local  or  state  student 
achievement  data  is  the  view  of  other  locally  relevant  facts  and  figures  related  to 
accountability  to  parents,  educators  and  the  community  but  not  to  test  scores.  The 
charter  schools  shared  the  following  information  in  their  annual  reporting  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education. 

Youth  Connection.  This  school  serves  students  who  had  dropped  out  of  school. 

•  1013  students  who  had  dropped  out  chose  to  return  and  continue  their  education. 

•  404  students  who  would  not  otherwise  have  graduated  from  the  public  school 
system  graduated  at  the  end  of  1997-98. 

•  74%  of  their  seniors  earned  either  a  high  school  diploma  or  a  GED. 

At  Chicago  Preparatory,  seventeen  students  graduated  and  went  on  to  college. 

At  Chicago  International,  many  students  are  reported  to  have  made  2  years  worth  of 
progress  within  one  year's  time. 

Throughout  the  year,  40-60  students  who  would  normally  have  been  expelled  or  out  of 
school  attended  the  Peoria  Alternative  Charter  School. 

At  ACT,  a  parent  survey  conducted  by  the  Chicago  Public  Schools  showed  85%  or 
more  of  the  ratings  as  satisfactory  or  excellent  in  every  category.  In  addition,  53%  of 
the  parents  believed  their  student's  academic  progress  had  improved  while  at  ACT. 

Triumphant  Charter  School  students  experienced  many  successes  in  a  variety  of  areas. 

•  Students  became  multilingual,  sharpening  their  English  skills  in  addition  to  learning 
French,  Spanish  and  sign  language. 

•  Over  70%  of  the  students  gained  one  or  more  years  in  math  and  reading  levels  on 
the  Iowa  Test  of  Basic  Skills. 

•  Over  90%  of  the  eighth  graders  who  failed  to  meet  the  minimum  requirements  for 
promotion  during  the  spring  term  successfully  met  and  surpassed  those  minimum 
requirements  after  attending  the  charter  summer  program. 

Some  observations  from  the  charter  schools  included: 

"It's  a  joy  to  see  eighth  graders  who  have  been  socially  promoted  for  years  finally 
learn  to  read  and  write  —  nothing  in  the  world  like  it!" 

"At  the  end  of  each  day,  getting  the  students  to  leave  the  building  is  a  feat." 

"The  school  brochure  says.  We  spend  so  little  time  talking  about  systems  and 
bureaucracy  here.  We  actually  spend  our  time  discussing  kids  and  content. ' " 
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What  Lessons  Have  Been  Learned  about  Starting  a  Charter  School? 

In  addition  to  the  school  successes  cited  above,  charter  school  directors  were  asked  to 
share  their  experiences  with  future  community  groups  interested  in  chartering  a  school. 
While  not  a  requirement  of  the  annual  report  portion  of  the  Illinois  Charter  Schools  Law, 
the  State  Board  of  Education  felt  this  would  be  valuable  information  for  current  and 
future  charter  school  founders. 

"Be  sure  to  choose  a  director  wisely.   They  set  the  school  climate. " 

"Work  out  a  special  education  plan  before  starting  school. " 

"Beware  of  the  district  as  well.    They  can  try  to  impose  guidelines  where  the 
Illinois  Charter  Schools  Law  states  exemption. " 

"Spend  6-12  months  getting  all  in  order  before  the  charter  school  opens. " 

"Start  off  small — fewer  than  400  students — and  in  the  primary  grades  if  possible. " 

"Select  teachers  and  personnel  who  are  multi-talented. " 

"Select  a  school  director  with  a  clear  vision,  who  can  work  toward  realizing  it 
daily." 

"In  a  charter  school  you  can  see  your  successes  and  failings  immediately. " 

"Be  able  to  communicate. " 

"Be  prepared  to  work  hard  and  long  hours." 

"Get  all  of  the  facility  issues  taken  care  of  before  the  students  arrive. " 

"Set  up  at  most  one  visitor  day  a  week,  to  limit  interruptions  for  students. " 

"Realize  the  importance  of  student  recruitment." 

"Employ  office  staff  familiar  with  the  school  district's  procedures  if  possible. " 

"Be  sure  to  have  sufficient  technical  support  -  architect,  payroll,  accounting  - 
to  complement  the  education  expertise  of  the  school  director " 
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What  Instructional  Practices  Can  Charter  Schools  Share  after  One_J^ggJl-Qf 
Existence? 

Staff  at  Perspectives  shared  their  community  engagement  and  cooperative  learning 
strategies.  Middle  school  students  have  a  monthly  requirement  of  community  service, 
e.g.,  serving  the  Chicago  Christian  Industrial  League,  working  with  the  elderly  a*  nursing 
homes.  At  the  9^^  grade,  all  students  serve  an  internship  one  day  a  month  witn  a 
mentor  linked  to  their  current  professional  interests.  At  the  10'^  grade,  students  observe 
at  a  social  change  setting  one  day  a  month,  e.g.,  Black  United  Fund,  Latino  Women  in 
Action,  and  the  Near  Northwest  Neighborhood.  For  ^^^  graders,  the  requirement  is  to 
visit  colleges  one  day  a  month  or  listen  to  speakers  on  career  options.  They  a'^o  use 
an  integrated  high  school  math  program,  from  the  University  of  Illinois,  where  algeora, 
geometry,  algebra  II,  calculus  and  trigonometry  are  taught  together  in  one  class  so  all 
pupils  are  exposed  to  the  broad  math  content.  They  use  the  "Drop  Everything  and 
Read"  program  for  their  reading  curriculum  and  rely  on  partnering  with  the  RocheH®  ee 
Foundation  in  Chicago  for  technical  assistance  and  professional  development  m  the 
area  of  reading. 

Given  the  population  served  by  Youth  Connection,  a  small  class  size  (1:15)  is  critical. 
In  a  classroom  in  any  academic  arena  students  will  be  achieving  at  various  academic 
levels.  At  least  35%  of  the  students  came  in  to  the  school  below  grade  level  by  Z-4 
grades.  Small  class  size  helps  to  focus  attention.  As  a  result  the  school  has  been  able 
to  work  with  students  to  achieve  graduation,  once  skills  are  built.  The  approaches  used 
in  addressing  remedial  skills  vary.  One  approach  they  have  used  successfully  's  a 
competency-based  approach  which  has  targeted  instruction  based  on  skill-area 
weakness  and  time  on  task. 

Staff  at  Ciiicago  International— South  found  that  some  of  their  students  entered  school 
with  performance  levels  lower  than  expected,  particularly  in  math,  English  and  phonics. 
As  a  result  the  school  is  emphasizing  teaching  of  phonics.  The  school  day  also  has  a 
double  period  of  English  and  math,  with  2  hours  of  instruction  a  day  in  each  of  tnese 
two  subject  areas  rather  than  a  more  traditional  one  hour  a  day.  They  have  also 
assessed  student  performance  and  created  sufficiently  homogenous  groups  for  small 
group  learning. 

At  ACT,  one  recommended  approach  was  their  integration  of  artistic  expression  into  the 
regular  academic  curriculum.  For  example,  if  students  are  studying  the  cell,  they  will 
construct  cell  models  from  various  mediums.  Another  example  is  a  project  on  tamiiy 
roots,  whereby  the  final  project  involved  a  display  of  a  tree,  roots  and  all,  linked  with 
relevant  narrative.  Another  approach  they  have  used  successfully  is  a  projects 
orientation.  Teachers  focus  on  the  final  work  product  and  making  connections  to  make 
the  academic  area  come  alive.  One  example  was  the  Spanish  class,  where  students 
created  a  family  book.  They  scanned  pictures  of  their  family  into  the  computer  as  they 
created  their  books,  adding  narrative  about  the  family  members.  These  connections 
helped  to  bring  the  language  lessons  into  daily  reality. 
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Students  at  Triumphant  use  the  fine  arts  as  a  curriculum  approach  when  possible.  One 
success  in  this  area  has  been  that  the  students  formed  a  performing  drum  group  and 
performed  at  every  culminating  activity  during  the  school  year  as  well  as  in  the  Olive- 
Harvey  Middle  College  High  School  Theatre  Project. 

Chicago  Preparatory  used  an  approach  that  relied  on  a  student  portfolio  to  keep  track 
of  student  progress  within  their  individualized  student  approach.  Students  use  their 
portfolios  daily  and  work  at  their  own  level.  The  classroom  teacher  is  a  facilitator  as 
well  as  director  of  mastery  learning  through  this  individualized  approach.  The  students 
participate  in  the  assignment  and  the  checkpoints. 

Chicago  International — North  uses  a  "prefect"  system.  This  is  used  in  the  academic 
realm  as  well  as  for  activities,  peer  tutoring  and  as  needed  in  additional  arenas.  On  the 
academic  side,  a  student  who  scores  an  A  for  six  consecutive  weeks  in  the  weekly 
reading  and  math  tests  is  eligible  to  be  a  prefect  in  their  classroom,  and  students  are 
selected  from  a  list  of  those  who  maintain  such  standards.  The  academic  prefect  is 
used  within  the  classroom  to  review  daily  tests  of  students  once  their  own  work  is 
checked  by  the  teacher.  They  also  tutor  and  support  their  peers  in  the  classroom. 
They  can  tutor  at  recess  or  other  times  throughout  the  day.  Students  apply  for  this 
coveted  role.  They  are  paid  for  providing  peer  tutoring  on  Saturdays  and  rewarded  with 
other  privileges  as  well. 

Peoria  Alternative  Charter  School  has  recently  begun  use  of  Aggression  Replacement 
Training  (ART)  with  their  unique  population  of  expulsion-eligible  students.  All  staff  were 
trained  in  the  use  of  ART  in  summer  1998.  ART  is  seen  as  an  integrated  part  of  the 
school  day  in  addition  to  the  low  pupil/staff  ratio. 

What  Statutory  Changes  Are  Suggested  for  Charter  Schools? 

A  specific  requirement  of  the  annual  report  is  "...each  annual  report  shall  include 
suggested  changes  in  State  law  necessary  to  strengthen  or  change  charter  schools..." 

Recommendations  from  Charter  Schools 

Charter  schools  providers  were  asked  what  changes  in  state  law  would  be  useful  to 

them  in  the  future.    While  the  State  Board  of  Education  is  not  recommending  these 

changers  occur,  the  report  reflects  recommendations  from  providers  which  are  as 

follows: 

•  "Provide  100%  of  the  per  capita  tuition,  rather  than  75%-125%."  The  current  law 
states  that  a  charter  school  can  request  this  range  of  funding  from  the  local  board  of 
education  for  operating  the  charter  school.  Requests  for  funding  generally  range 
from  80%  to  100%.  Generally,  but  not  always,  those  who  request  less  than  100% 
receive  additional  services  from  the  school  system  at  no  cost,  e.g.,  special 
education  services  by  the  Chicago  Public  Schools  for  Chicago  charter  schools. 
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•  "Clarify  the  role  of  the  district  in  regards  to  monitoring  compliance,  determining 
funding  levels,  and  determining  accountability  parameters."  The  current  law  is  fairly 
broad  in  these  areas,  allowing  local  flexibility.  Each  charter  school  develops  with  its 
authorizer  the  parameters  of  accountability. 

•  "Allow  test  scores  and  standards  to  be  flexible  in  order  to  meet  the  special  needs  of 
this  population."  The  current  law  requires  all  charter  school  students  to  take  the 
state  achievement  exams  such  as  IGAP/ISAT  and  other  types  of  assessments 
required  by  the  charter  school.  Accountability  for  results  requires  standards  to  be 
met. 

•  "Mandate  an  acceptable  student/teacher  ratio."  Current  law  does  not  prescribe  any 
ratio.  Any  ratio  cited  in  a  proposal  would  need  to  be  consistent  with  the  charter 
school's  mission  and  purpose.  To  have  a  state-determined  ratio,  which  is  not 
required  for  the  regular  public  schools,  would  seem  to  be  contrary  to  the  purposes  of 
Illinois  charter  schools. 

•  "Encourage  some  education  courses  for  incoming  teachers  who  are  not  certificated 
when  the  charter  school  employs  them."  Current  law  allows  two  options  for 
credentials.  The  charter  school  could  require  additional  standards  be  met  by  their 
employees  such  as  education  courses.  However,  to  require  these  at  the  state  level 
would  seem  to  defeat  what  is  seen  as  one  or  the  more  flexible  parameters  in  the 
charter  school  law. 

Recommendations  from  the  State  Board  of  Education 

There  are  issues  or  problems  that  have  been  raised  to  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
Some  solutions  may  require  statutory  change. 

Chief  among  those  problems  is  financing  charter  schools. 

•  Alternative  financing  methods  to  support  charter  schools.  The  current  law  requires 
payment  of  a  percentage  of  the  district's  per  capita  tuition  charge  for  each  student  at 
the  charter  school,  from  75%  to  125%.  This  law  is  viewed  by  public  school 
administrators  as  taking  funding  from  the  other  public  schools  in  order  to  support  the 
charter  public  school.  When  the  charter  school  is  chartered  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  the  state  funds  otherwise  due  the  district  are  diverted  by  the  State  Board 
to  the  charter  school.  Both  of  these  mechanisms  are  problematic  and  need  to  be 
considered  for  modification. 

•  Providing  facility  funding.  Facilities  funding  and  startup  costs  are  major  concerns  for 
new  schools.  Several  states  have  a  facility  fund  or  per  capita  amount  of  funding 
available  for  charter  schools  to  draw  upon.  Options  should  be  considered,  once  the 
major  finance  issue  cited  above  is  addressed  adequately. 
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The  State  Board  of  Education  will  consider  the  alternatives  to  address  the  critical  arena 
of  charter  school  financing.  It  will  work  aggressively  with  Illinois  stakeholders  in  the 
near  future  to  address  these  problems  and  offer  specific  alternatives. 

Secondary  issues  that  have  surfaced  and  been  discussed  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  are: 

•  Modify  the  number  of  charters  allowed.  The  law  limits  the  number  of  charter  schools 
to  45.  While  Chicago  #299  has  reached  its  limit  of  15,  the  other  areas  of  the  state 
have  few  charter  schools.  It  would  be  premature  at  this  time  to  offer 
recommendations  in  this  area. 

•  Technically  amend  the  current  revolving  loan  provision.  While  the  law  currently 
addresses  a  loan  provision  in  Section  27A-1 1  of  the  School  Code,  a  minor  technical 
amendment  is  needed  in  the  State  Finance  Act  to  make  it  possible  for  the  revolving 
loan  fund  to  receive  returned  funds  from  charter  schools  which  have  received  these 
loans,  in  order  to  lend  out  the  funds  again.  As  the  State  Board  of  Education  is 
requesting  FY2000  charter  school  loan  funds,  this  technical  change  is 
recommended. 

•  Modify  the  current  transportation  provision  regarding  nonpublic  transportation. 
Section  29-4  of  the  School  Code  addresses  pupils  attending  other  than  a  public 
school.  The  school  district  that  provides  school  transportation  shall  provide  for 
private  or  parochial  school  students  who  reside  along  the  regular  route  of  a  public 
school  bus.  Charter  school  students  are  public  school  students.  It  is  premature  to 
make  a  recommendation  in  this  area  at  this  time. 

•  Allow  children  of  charter  school  founders  preference  in  enrollment.  The  current 
system  provides  that  all  students  in  the  applicable  age  or  grade  range  in  the  district 
may  apply.  If  there  is  oversubscription,  there  must  be  a  lottery.  For  founders  of  the 
charter  school,  this  can  be  a  problem  if  their  children  are  not  able  to  attend  the 
school  that  their  parents  have  worked  on  for  years.  Again,  it  is  premature  to  make  a 
recommendation  in  this  area. 

How  Has  the  Appeal  Process  Affected  Charter  Schools? 

The  process  for  chartering  a  school  was  amended  in  December  1997  through  Public 
Act  90-548  (House  Bill  452  of  1997).  The  State  Board  of  Education  now  has  the  explicit 
authority  to  approve  or  deny  a  charter  for  a  school  that  has  been  denied  a  charter  by  a 
local  school  board. 

Since  the  law  was  revised  in  December,  the  State  Board  of  Education  has  received 
seven  appeals  of  applications  denied  by  local  school  boards.  One  appeal  was  returned 
as  being  submitted  in  an  untimely  fashion;  one  was  withdrawn;  three  were  denied  due 
to  noncompliance  with  the  Illinois  Charter  Schools  Law;  and  two  schools  were  chartered 
(Thomas  Jefferson  and  Prairie  Crossing  Charter  Schools).  The  appeal  has  resulted  in 
a  mechanism  to  approve  charter  schools  that  are  in  compliance  with  the  law  and  are  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  students  they  are  intended  to  serve,  even  though  denied  at  a 
local  level. 
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What  Does  the  Future  Look  Like  for  Charter  Schools  in  Illinois? 

Seven  more  schools  have  been  chartered  and  intend  to  begin  educating  students  in 
1999-2000.  As  a  result  of  these  additional  charters,  Chicago  #299  is  at  its  maximum  of 
15  schools  chartered. 

•  Alain  Locke  Charter  School  by  the  21^'  Century  Urban  Schools  (in  Chicago). 

•  Edison-Great  Builders  Charter  School  by  the  Great  Builders  of  Cities  Educational 
Foundation,  Inc.  (in  Chicago). 

•  Golden  Apple  Charter  School  by  the  Golden  Apple  Foundation  (in  Chicago) 

•  Noble  Street  Charter  School  by  the  Noble  Street  Settlement  House  and 
Northwestern  University  (in  Chicago). 

•  Thomas  Jefferson  Charter  School  (in  Elk  Grove  Village),  the  first  school  chartered 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  June  1998  pursuant  to  the  state-level  appeal 
process. 

•  East  St.  Louis  Charter  School  by  the  Southern  Illinois  University,  Edwardsville  (in 
East  St  Louis). 

•  Prairie  Crossing  Charter  School  (in  Grayslake),  the  second  school  chartered  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  in  December  1998  pursuant  to  the  state-level  appeal 
process. 

Thoughtful  individuals  throughout  Illinois  continue  to  plan  for  additional  local  education 
options.  While  it  is  expected  that  throughout  1998-99  charter  school  groups  will  present 
additional  proposals  to  local  boards  of  education,  the  State  Board  of  Education  wishes 
to  address  the  critical  issue  of  financing  charter  schools  in  the  near  future. 
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1997-98  Charter  Schools 


ACORN  Charter  School 
2414  South  Albany 
Chicago,  Illinois  60623 

ACT  Charter  School 
4319  West  Washington 
Chicago,  Illinois  60624 

Chicago  International  Charter  School 

North:     2235  North  Hamilton,  Chicago,  Illinois    60647 

South:     9530  South  Throop,  Chicago,  Illinois    60643 

Chicago  Preparatory  Charter  High  School 
1349  East  72nd 
Chicago,  Illinois  60619 

Peoria  Alternative  Charter  School 
919  N.E.  Jefferson 
Peoria,  Illinois  61603 

Perspectives  Charter  School 
1532  South  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60605 

Triumphant  Charter  Middle  School 
4951  South  Seeley 
Chicago,  Illinois  60609 

Youth  Connection  Charter  School 
(Multiple  sites) 
3424  South  State 
Chicago,  Illinois  60643 


